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A.  Cliadbourne’s,  P.  A.,  LL.D.,  Lowell 

Abbott,  Rev.  G.  S.,  article  by,  401.  Lectures,  noticed,  202. 

Anderson,  I'rof.  G.,  article  by,  29.  Cbanning’s,  Perfect  Life,  noticed, 
Anderson,  Rufus,  D.D.,  Reimblica-  589. 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Bible  Lands,  Cliinese  Language,  The,  article  on, 
noticed,  194.  by  John  Edgar  Johnson,  62. 

Authorship  of  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi..  The,  Christianity  Irrespective  of  Churches, 
article  on,  by  Henry  Cowles,  D.D  ,  noticed,  786. 

521 ;  importance  of  the  question.  Chronological  Value  of  the  Genealogy 
521;  positions  taken  by  neological  in  Genesis  v..  The,  article  on,  by 

critics,  521 ;  a  striking  dilference  Frederic  Gardiner,  D.D.,  323. 

of  diction  between  the  earlier  and  Cobb,  Rev.  W.  II.,  article  by,  422. 
later  portions  of  Isaiah,  522;  the  Cook,  Joseph,  M.  A.,  article  by,  367. 
historic  chapters  inserted  between  Cook’s,  F.  C.,  Bible,  noticed,  588. 
the  two  portions  to  prevent  the  Cowles,  Rev.  H.,  articles  by,  521,729. 
belief  that  the  two  came  from  the  Crowell’s,  Prof.  E.  P.,  M.  T.  Cicero- 
same  author,  524  ;  the  compilers  nis  de  OlHciis,  noticed,  786. 
gave  the  name  of  Isaiah  to  the  Cunningham’s,  Rev.  J.  G.,  Letters 
two  portions,  524  ;  no  objection,  of  St  Augustine,  noticed,  588. 
a  priori,  to  the  statement  that  the  Curtius’s  History  of  Greece,  noticed, 
latter  portion  is  anonymous,  527  ;  205. 

every  prophetical  book  in  the  Cullmann’s  Christian  Ethics,  article 
Bible  bears  the  prophet’s  name  in  on,  by  Prof.  John  P.  Lacroix,  361 ; 

the  opening  verses,  528  ;  abundant  short  account  of  the  work  and  its 

reasons  for  this  usage,  529;  false  author,  361 ;  Christian  ethics  based 

prophets,  numerous,  530 ;  the  au-  on  the  relations  of  God  and  man 

thor  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  to  each  other,  361 ;  the  business 

book  may  have  been  Baruch  or  of  ethics  to  show  how  man  Is  to 

Daniel,  531 ;  allusions  to  the  Per-  remain  in  such  a  relation  to  God, 

sian  empire,  Daniel,  and  Babylon  362  ;  the  idea  that  happiness 

historic,  and  not  prophetic,  532.  springs  from  the  harmony  of  our 

B.  being  with  God  erroneous,  362 ; 

Barrows,  Prof.  E.  P.,  article  by,  305.  defects  of  ordinary  ethics,  as  to  the 

Bascom,Prof.  J.,  articles  by,  465,  628.  relation  of  the  body  to  the  spirit, 

Bayne’s.  Peter,  The  Days  of  Jezebel,  363;  as  to  the  existence  of  men 

noticed,  591.  in  two  sexes,  364 ;  as  to  the  nature 

Belfrage’s,  Henry,  D.D.,  Sacramental  of  the  perfection  to  be  aspired 

Addr  esses  ami  Meditations,  no-  alter,  364  ;  as  to  the  central  moral 

ticed,  590.  motive,  364 ;  as  to  man’s  control 

Bickersteth’s,  E.  IL,  The  Two  Broth-  of  nature,  364;  as  to  virtue  and 

ers  and  other  Poems,  noticed,  208.  sin  and  the  fall  into  sin,  364. 
Brown’s,  David,  D.D.,  Life  of  Dr.  D. 

John  Duncan,  noticed,  197.  Diaconate,  Tlie,  article  on,  by  Prof. 

Bushnell’s,  H.,  D.D.,  Sermons  on  G.  Anderson,  29 ;  was  the  diaco- 

Living  Subjects,  noticed,  194.  nate  an  office  in  the  apostolic 

C.  church?  29;  testimony  of  the  scrip- 

Calvln  and  Calvinism,  article  on,  by  tures,  29  ;  gradual  growth  of  the 

Rev.  Gram  ille  S.  Abbott,  401.  polity  of  the  early  churches,  29; 

Campbell’s,  J.  M.,  Theory  of  the  argument  in  1  Tim.  ill.,  30;  two 

Atonement,  article  on,  334.  offices  spoken  of  in  this  passage,  30 ; 
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this  idea  best  comports  with  ref¬ 
erences  in  other  places  to  the  same 
subject,  35  ;  argument  in  Acts  vi., 
36;  the  seven  men  ileacons,  and 
not  elders,  37 ;  not  strange  that 
we  Lave  an  account  of  the  ordina¬ 
tion  of  deacons  and  not  of  elders, 
38 ;  elders  and  not  deacons  said 
to  have  the  care  of  the  poor,  39  ; 
that  there  were  in  the  early 
churches  bishops  and  deacons  as¬ 
serted  by  the  apostolic  Fathers,  40; 
views  of  the  Keformei’s,  42;  the 
female  branch  of  the  diaconatc,  42 ; 
women  in  1  Tim.  iii.  deaconesses, 
and  not  merely  the  wives  of  dea¬ 
cons,  42;  this  idea  sustained  by 
the  apostolic  constitutions,  45 ;  by 
1  Tim.  v.‘3-16,  46;  no  objection 
that  some  sm)posed  deaconesses 
were  more  than  sixty  years  old, 49 ; 
case  of  Phoebe  the  deaconess,  49  ; 
the  practice  and  views  of  the  early 
churches,  50 ;  Ignatii!  '1;  Pastor 
of  Hennas,  51 ;  Cleiiii.nt  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  52  ;  reason  for  the  existcmce 
of  the  leiuale  branch  of  the  diaco¬ 
natc  in  apostolic  times,  53  ;  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  ohl  Independents  of 
England,  54 ;  duties  of  deacons, 
56  ;  qualifications,  58 ;  ordination 
of  deacons,  60. 

Dr.  Hodge  and  the  New  England 
Theology,  article  on,  by  Enoch 
Pond,  13.D.,  371  ;  he  imputes  to 
New  England  divines  a  wrong 
definition  of  benevolence,  371 ;  the 
doctrine  tliat  they  regard  hap¬ 
piness  as  the  greatest  good  and 
the  desire  to  j)romote  happiness 
as  the  sum  of  all  virtue,  372  ;  that 
they  regard  sin  as  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good,  that 
is,  the  greatest  hapj)iness,  373;  that 
they  deny  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  term  the  justice  of  God,  375  ; 
that  they  ignore  all  those  passages 
of  the  Bible  which  speak  of  Christ 
as  a  sacrifice  or  propitiation,  376  ; 
that  they  believe  tlie  aficctions  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  will, 
377  ;  he  misrepresents  in  various 
ways  the  views  of  Dr.  Emmons, 
378 ;  Emmons  does  not  teach  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  nothing  but  a 

-.chain  of  exercises,  378;  Hodge 


differs  from  New  England  divines 
less  than  he  thinks,  particularly 
on  fundamental  doctrines,  379. 

E. 

Egyptology,  Notes  on,  by  J.P.Thompr 
son,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  775;  works  of 
Emmanuel  de  Kongd,  referred  to, 
775  ;  work  of  Deveria,  Le  Papyrus 
de  Neb-Qed,  778. 

Elijah’s  Sacrifice,  its  Place,  article 
on,  672. 

El  jMohrakah,  or  the  Place  of  Elnah’s 
Sacrifice,  article  on,  by  Prof.  C.  M. 
Mead,  672;  supposed  cei  tainty  of 
the  site,  672 ;  principal  features  of 
the  locality,  673;  ruins  on  the 
Mohrakah,  676 ;  picture  of  the  bib¬ 
lical  scene,  677;  did  the  sacrifice 
take  place  on  the  summit,  or  in  the 
basin  below  ?  678 ;  location  of  the 
altar,  680 ;  the  water  used  by  Eli¬ 
jah,  681 ;  the  trench  dug  by  Elijah, 
683  ;  the  latter  portion  of  the  story 
in  relation  to  the  natural  features 
of  the  Mohrakah,  685 ;  needless¬ 
ness  of  mistakes  in  regard  to  this, 
689  ;  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  servants  looking  towards 
the  sea,  690;  the  time  recpiired  for 
the  whole  transaction,  692;  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  tradition  concern¬ 
ing  el  Mohrakah,  694. 

F. 

Fisher’s,  Prof.  G.  P.,  The  Reforma¬ 
tion,  noticed,  400. 

Frothingham’s,  Richard,  Rise  of  the 
Repuljlic  of  the  United  States, 
noticed,  583. 

Fronde’s,  J.  A.,  The  English  in  Ire¬ 
land  in  Eighteenth  Century,  584. 

G. 

Genealogy  in  Genesis  v.;  Its  Chro¬ 
nological  Value,  323,  781. 

Glasgow’s,  James,  D.I).,  The  Apoca¬ 
lypse  Translated  and  Expounded, 
noticed,  586. 

Gregory,  Caspar  Rene,  article  by, 23  7. 

H. 

Hamilton’s,  D.  H.,  D.D.,  Autology, 
noticed,  585. 

Harris,  Samuel,  D.D.,  articles  by, 
77,  287. 

Hengstenberg’s  History  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Go(l  under  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  noticed,  393. 
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Hickok’s,  Laurens  P.,  D.D.,  Creator 
and  Creation;  and  Humanity  Im¬ 
mortal,  noticed,  200. 

Hickok,  L.  P.,  article  by,  648. 

Holmes’s,  Peter,  D.U.,  Anti-Pelajjian 
Works  of  St.  Au'fustine,  noticed, 
588. 

Hoppin’s,  Prof.  J.  M.,  Office  and 
Work  of  the  Christian  Ministry, 
noticed,  196. 

1. 

Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.,  the  Authorship  of, 
article  on,  .521. 

Isaiah  lii.  15.,  its  Interpretation,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  166. 

J. 

John’s  Gospel,  its  Desi{»n,  article 
on,  1,  237. 

John  McLeod  Campbell’s  Theory  of 
the  Atonement,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
Edwards  A.  Park,  334  ;  works 
written  by  Dr.  Campbell,  334 ; 
three  questions  in  regard  to  the 
atonement,  335  ;  the  nature  of  the 
atonement  the  most  momentous  of 
these,  336 ;  the  nature  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  commends  itself  to  our  moral 
sense,  336  ;  tlie  atonement  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  incarnation,  336 ;  the 
atonement  presupposes  the  love  of 
the  Father,  337 ;  it  involves  Christ’s 
identifying  himself  with  the  human 
race,  338  ;  it  consisted  in  Christ’s 
making  ,a  penitent  confession  of 
human  wickedness,  339 ;  in  Camp¬ 
bell’s  view  an  adequate  repentance 
on  the  part  of  the  sinner  would  be 
an  adequate  expiation  for  sin,  340; 
the  atonement  consisted  in  the  in¬ 
tercession  of  Christ  for  man,  342; 
Campbell  wrong  in  supposing 
Christ’s  confession  of  sin  and  his 
prayers  sufficient,  as  such,  to  secure 
our  pardon,  343 ;  the  atonement 
consisted  in  such  a  manifestation 
of  the  Father  and  such  a  pleading 
on  the  part  of  the  Son  as  secures 
our  participation  in  Christ’s  filial 
feelings,  343 ;  sacrifices  supposed 
to  be  meant  to  fit  men  for  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  temple,  345  ;  the  atone¬ 
ment  meant  to  exert  a  moral  in¬ 
fluence  on  our  character,  not  to 
free  ns  from  punishment,  346;  the 
source  of  the  moral  influence  of 
the  atonement,  346 ;  the  atonement 
VoL.  XXX.  No.  120.  100 


did  not  consist  in  Christ’s  pain  as 
pain,  but  in  his  holiness  and  love 
taking  the  form  of  pain,  349  ;  the 
atonement  perfect  in  that  it  satis¬ 
fies  God  as  a  Father,  350 ;  Camp¬ 
bell  regards  justification  as  resting 
on  the  ground  of  our  own  holiness, 
351  ;  Campbell’s  theory  of  the 
atonement  illustrated  in  a  question 
from  Prof.  Crawford,  353 ;  com¬ 
parison  of  Campbell’s  theory  with 
the  views  of  other  men,  354 ;  Dr. 
Owen  and  Pres.  Edwards,  354  ; 
John  Pye  Smith,  358. 

Johnson’s,  C.  F.,  Lucretius  on  the 
Nature  of  Things,  noticed,  196. 

Johnson’s,  Samuel,  Oriental  Lan¬ 
guages,  and  their  Relation  to  Uni- 
vei-sal  Religion,  399. 

Johnson’s,  Edwin,  Hie  Mouth  of 
Gold,  noticed,  786. 

Johnson,  J.  E.,  article  by,  62. 

K. 

Keil’s,  C.  F.,  Biblical  Commentary 
on  Old  Testament,  noticed,  587. 

Kingdom  of  Christ,  articles  on,  77, 
287. 

L. 

Lacroix,  Prof.  J.  P.,  articles  by,  209, 
361. 

Law,  Providence,  and  Prayer,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Wells,  593; 
belief  in  an  all-controlling  Om- 
ni.science  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  Christian  faith,  593 ;  contrast 
between  it  and  the  doctrine  of 
impei-sonal,  material  law,  594 ;  the 
contest  between  these  two  doc¬ 
trines  no  new  one,  595 ;  the  con¬ 
test  cannot  be  decided  by  appeal 
to  the  arcjumentuin  nd  judicium, 
596 ;  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
“  scientific  method  ”  denied,  598 ; 
the  question  at  issue,  the  e.xtent  to 
which  this  method  afibrds  com¬ 
plete  results,  599;  the  mind  craves 
explanation,  599 ;  the  word  law  ” 
made  too  prominent  in  modern 
science,  600 ;  modern  science  not 
to  be  disparaged,  601  ;  generaliza¬ 
tion  satisfactory  only  when  it  em¬ 
braces  all  the  phenomena,  602; 
uniformity  the  essence  of  the  word 
“  law,”  603 ;  every  part  that  begins 
to  exist  preceded  by  and  invari¬ 
ably  connected  with  other  parts, 
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604 ;  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
uniformity  in  nature,  605 ;  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  crust  of  the  globe, 
605  ;  vegetable  products,  606 ; 
animal  life,  606 ;  what  disposal 
can  science  make  of  these  irregu¬ 
larities?  607;  forces  under  the 
same  conditions  must  give  rise  to 
the  same  results,  608 ;  the  condi¬ 
tions  to  be  particularly  noticed, 
608  ;  the  reasoning  on  this  subject 
in  a  vicious  circle,  600  ;  the  (|ues- 
tion  of  the  conditions  only  carries 
the  difficulty  backward,  609  ;  the 
change  of  conditions  cannot  be 
proved  scientifically,  610  ;  science 
■  otight  to  make  more  account  of 
unknown,  yet  real  agencies,  611 ; 
consideration  of  human  life  in  its 
many  forms,  612;  the  existence 
of  law  granted,  613;  the  reign  of 
law  not  exclusive,  614;  no  me¬ 
dium  between  the  idea  of  lav/  as 
operating  exclusively  and  the  idea 
of  a  universally  operating  divine 
providence,  614;  the  absence  of 
uniformity  in  human  liie,  615;  the 
prevalent  belief  in  all  ages,  616; 
the  testimony  of  plain  common 
sense,  616  ;  difierent  characters 
and  fates  of  three  young  men  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  618  ;  Hux¬ 
ley’s  supposition  of  two  beliefs. 
621 ;  the  ipiestion  of  the  will,  622 ; 
its  subjection  to  laws,  622 ;  the 
will  can  choose  wdiat  motives  to 
obey,  623  ;  the  will  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  624  ;  on  this  supposition 
certain  spiritual  phenomena  how 
explained,  such  as  convei*siou, 
624 ;  scripture  doctrines  of  laith 
and  prayer,  626. 

Lewis,  Prof.  Tavler,  article  by,  166. 
“M. 

Manning,  J.  ^I.,  D.D.,  Half  Truths 
and  the  Truth,  noticed,  787. 
Martensen’s,  Dr,  H.,  Die  christliche 
Ethik,  noticed,  189. 

M‘Clintock’s,  J..  D.D ,  Cyclopedia 
of  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  Lit¬ 
erature,  noticed,  193, 

Mead,  Prof.  C.  M.,  article  by,  672. 
Meaning  of  The,  article  on.  by 
Rev.  William  Henry  Cobb,  422 ; 
important  to  ascertain  what  the 


Bible  has  to  say,  rather  than  what 
it  ought  to  say,  422 ;  the  argument 
on  the  atonement  in  the  Old  Tes- 
ment  hinges  on  the  meaning  of 
Kb3, 423  ;  the  meaning  “  to  take,” 
424;  literal  applications,  424; 
figurative  applications,  425;  mean¬ 
ing  “to  lift  up,”  literal,  426;  fig¬ 
urative,  426 ;  “  to  hold  up,”  literal, 
427  ;  figurative,  427  ;  “  to  carrj,” 
literal,  428;  figurative,  428  ;  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  in  relation  to  sin, 
429;  as  found  in  Lev.  xix.  17, 
430;  in  Lev.  xxii.  9,  16,431;  one 
that  has  contracted  sin  must  bear 
it,  432 ;  the  sin  of  one  person  may 
be  taken  or  borne  by  another, 
435  ;  one  may  bear  the  sin  of  an¬ 
other  against  himself  by  withhold¬ 
ing,  expressions  of  displeasure  ,436 ; 
God  bearsi  sin  and  also  sinners, 
438;  one  may  bear  the  sin  of 
another  as  a  representative,  438 ; 
discussion  of  Isa.  liii.  4,  441  ;  senses 
in  which  Christ  bears  our  sins,  445; 
he  bears  their  consequences,  445  ; 
he  bears  our  sins  in  his  sympathiz¬ 
ing  heart,  445  ;  he  bears  our  sins 
by  forgiving  them,  and  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative,  446  ;  did  not  bear  our 
sins  by  the  beingpunished  lor  them, 
447;  list  of  the  places  in  which 
occurs,  448. 

Merrill,  Rev.  S.,  article  by,  573. 

Messiah,  the  Purifying,  article  on, 166. 

Miracles,  article  on,  by  Prof.  J.  Leslie 
Porter,  254 ;  importance  of  mira¬ 
cles,  254  ;  place  occupied  by  mir¬ 
acles  in  the  scheme  of  divine  reve¬ 
lation,  255  ;  scriptural  view  of  the 
evidential  character  of  a  miracle, 
256 ;  what  is  a  miracle  ?  258 ;  every 
miracle  a  sign,  258  ;  every  miracle 
contains  a  prophecy,  259  ;  the  evi¬ 
dence  tor  miracles  not  to  be  judged 
of  merely  in  the  light  of  science 
and  philosojihy.  260  :  nature  of 
inductive  pliilosojihy  in  relation 
to  miracles,  261  ;  character  of  the 
hiAvs  of  nature  relatively  to  mira¬ 
cles,  263  ;  a  law  of  nature  a  law 
of  cause  and  elfect,  264  ;  mind  in¬ 
dependent  as  regards  matter,  265; 
mind  the  originator  of  motion,  267 ; 
are  miracles  incredible  because 
contrary  to  experience?  270;  fal- 
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lacy  of  the  objection,  270;  are 
miracles  incapable  of  proof?  271 ; 
testimony  can  reach  the  supernat¬ 
ural,  272. 

Moberly’s,  Geo.,  D.C.L.,  The  Sayings 
of  the  Great  Forty  Days  between 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascen¬ 
sion,  noticed,  58t). 

Molls,  C.  B.,  on  the  Psalms,  noticed. 
192. 

_N. 

Nation,  The,  article  on, by  Prof.  John 
Basconi,  4G5  ;  Mr.  Mulford’s  book. 
The  Nation,  or  the  Foundations 
of  Civil  Order,  etc.,  465  ;  the  na¬ 
tion  not  a  single  force,  but  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  sj)iritual  forces,  466 ;  it 
is  an  organism,  466;  organized  by 
the  coalescence  and  mutual  modi¬ 
fication  of  its  members,  467  ;  not 
a  conscious  moral  personality,  468 ; 
tendency  in  the  book  to  extreme 
statements,  469;  the  author’s  view 
of  the  origin  of  tiie  nation,  4(59  ; 
his  view  of  the  right  of  property, 

4  70 ;  tf eedom  denied  to  any  action 
not  lying  in  the  line  of  its  right 
use,  471 ;  the  unduly  tlieoretical 
cast  of  the  views  presented,  472; 
the  author’s  treatment  of  political 
freedom  an  Illustration,  472;  the 
matter  of  sullrage,  473  ;  the  au¬ 
thor’s  views  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers  of  the  nation, 
474;  he  discovers  a  tendency  to 
dogmatic  assertion,  475;  his  posi¬ 
tive  tem])er,  477;  barrenness  of 
the  book,477;  his  style  the  product 
of  the  author’s  peculiar  mental 
character,  478  ;  the  ideal  cast  of 
his  conception  of  the  nation,  479  ; 
the  true  idea  of  the  nation  found 
in  the  book,  480. 

Natural  Basis  of  our  Spiritual  Lan¬ 
guage,  The,  article  on,  by  W.  M. 
Thomson,  1).D.,  95;  develo[)nient  [ 
an<l  evolution  to  be  predicated  of  | 
our  spiritual  language,  95 ;  He-  | 
brew  prophets  and  poets  not  con¬ 
versant  with  scientific  speculations, 
97 ;  three  results  to  be  reached  by 
a  divine  revelation,  98 ;  revelation 
of  God  to  man,  98  ;  accomplished 
by  exhibiting  God  himself  in  dif¬ 
ferent  acts,  99 ;  especially  in  the 
theocracy;  objection  that  the  king¬ 


ly  office  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Jewish  people,  100;  answer  to  this 
objection  illustrated  by  examples, 
102  ;  influence  of  the  theocracy  on 
the  religious  language  of  the  people, 
104;  the  Bible  occupied  largely 
with  the  personal  history  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  111 ;  the  guidance  of  di¬ 
vine  inspiration  in  the  selection  of 
incidents  to  be  recorded.  111;  per¬ 
missible  exaggeration  in  much  of 
the  language  used  for  expressing 
emotion,  113;  the  language  of 
penitence  uttered  by  men  divinely 
inspired,  113;  the  great  richness 
of  the  spiritual  language  of  the 
Bible,  the  efl'ect  of  the  manifold 
experience  of  the  writers,  116  ;  the 
jieculiar  form  of  the  spiritual  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Bible,  the  result  of  a 
divinely  constituted  state  of  things 
in  Palestine,  119;  frequency  of 
lions  in  Palestine,  120;  of  wild 
and  savage  men,  121;  these  men 
o’ojects  of  most  Intense  abhorrence, 
123;  we  are  guided  by  the  idea 
of  a  theocracy  to  the  right  inter¬ 
pretation  of  much  of  the  language 
of  the  Bible,  124;  the  naturalness 
of  the  strong  language  used  by 
devout  Hebrews  in  the  presence 
of  their  divine  king,  125 ;  the  idea 
of  all  sins  being  treason  as  related 
to  the  language  used  concerning 
sin,  125. 

O. 

Oettingen’s,  Alexander  v..  The  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Moral  Statistics  and  the 
Doctrine  of  Chi’istian  Ethics,  no¬ 
ticed,  781. 

Ouvry’s,  H.  A.,  The  Dietetics  of  the 
Soul,  or  True  Mental  Discipline, 
noticed,  787. 

P. 

Palfrey’s,  J.  G.,  Compendious  His¬ 
tory  of  New  England,  noticed,  582. 

Park,  Prof.  E.  A.,  articles  by,  334, 
534,  697. 

Paul’s  Panegyric  of  Love  —  a  New 
Critical  Text,  Translation,  and 
Digest,  article,  by  A.  W.  Tyler, 
1 28 ;  proposed  revision  of  the  Au- 
thoi’ized  Version  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  128;  in  all  translations  the 
text  of  the  original  should  be  most 
carefully  attended  to,  129 ;  the 
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nearer  we  come  to  the  age  in  which 
the  work  was  written  the  purer 
the  text  likely  to  be,  129;  prim¬ 
itive  text  to  be  sought  in  the  oldest 
versions,  132;  uncial  manuscripts 
containing  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
133  ;  cursive  manuscripts,  134  ; 
ancient  versions,  1 35  ;  Greek  Fa¬ 
thers  cited,  136;  Latin  Fathers, 
139 ;  critical  Greek  Testaments, 
139;  text  of  the  panegyric,  140; 
its  literal  translation,  141  ;  notes, 
142  ;  obstacles  to  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  passage  arising 
from  erroneous  scriptural  (juota- 
tions,  482 ;  such  as  proceed  from 
the  Fathers  and  Irom  copyists. 
482 ;  wrong  quotations  from  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  485  ;  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Fathers  more  or  less 
defective,  486  ;  the  testimony  of 
the  Fathers  more  or  less  valued 
by  all  editors  of  the  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment,  488;  digest  of  authorities — 
explanation,  490;  the  digest  itself, 
492; 

Perry’s,  W.  Stevens,  Life  Lessons  from 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  noticed,  589. 

Pond,  Prof.  E.,  article  by,  371. 

Porter,  Prof.  J.  L.,  article  by,  254. 

Progress  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  in  its 
Relation  to  theSpiritof  the  Present 
Age,  287 ;  mirious  truths  presented, 
287 ;  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
age  must  be  met  by  Christianity, 
and  not  by  something  else.  288 ; 
this  encounter  necessary,  289  ;  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  age  in  religious 
susceptibility,  290  ;  type  of  mind 
represented  by  the  Jew,  290  ;  by 
the  Greek,  291  ;  Christianity  is  to 
meet  both  these  types  of  mind, 
291 ;  the  Greek  type  of  mind  not 
alone  existent  at  the  present  <lay  ' 
but  the  Jewi>h  also,  292;  spirit  of 
free  inquiry,  294;  its  inade(juacy 
to  produce  the  highest  results,  294 ; 
the  reality  of  truth  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  knowing  it  presupposed 
in  free  inquiry,  295  ;  Christianity 
does  not  acknowledge  the  love  of 
truth  as  the  ruling  principle  of 
action,  296 ;  free  inquiry  under 
certain  conditions  accepted  by 
Christianity,  297;  free  inquiry  to 
end  in  the  recognition  of  the  true 


rationalism,  297  ;  the  present  age 
characterized  by  positiveness  and 
vastness  of  scientific  knowledge, 
299 ;  the  age  realistic  and  practical, 
301 ;  the  industrial  and  social  con¬ 
dition  of  Christendom  in  relation 
to  the  progress  of  Christ’s  kinc- 
dom,  302. 

Purifying  Alessiah,  The,  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Isaiah  Hi.  15,  article  on,  by 
Tayler  Lewis,  LL.l).,  166  ;  the 
words  “  So  shall  he  sprinkle  many 
nations,” — efforts  of  rationalists  to 
take  away  their  evangelical  mean¬ 
ing,  166;  docs  “sprinkle”  mean 
to  cause  to  leap  ?  168;  the  equiv¬ 
alent  word  in  Arabic  very  rare, 
168;  many  words  in  Hebrew  ex¬ 
pressive  of  exultation,  169;  Jarchi’s 
rendering,  “  He  shall  lay  his  hand 
upon  many  nations,”  171;  attempts 
of  Gesenius  to  give  the  words  an 
unevangelical  meaning,  172. 

Q; 

Quotations  of  the  New  Testament  in 
their  relation  to  Inspiration,  article 
on,  305. 

R. 

Recent  Works  on  Prehistoric  Arch¬ 
aeology,  article  on,  by  Rev.  G.  F. 
Wright,  381  ;  works  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  John  Evans,  381 ; 
the  latest  phases  of  inquiry  relating 
to  man’s  antiquity  shown  on  these 
works,  381  ;  the  phenomena  pre¬ 
sented  in  certain  river-channels 
must  have  occupied  more  time  than 
is  allowed  by  the  accepted  biblical 
chronology,  383 ;  conservative  ten¬ 
dency  of  modern  scientific  in¬ 
quirers,  383  ;  the  integrity  of  the 
divine  revelation  does  not  depend 
on  any  system  of  chronology,  383. 

Refutation  of  False  Views  as  to  the 
Design  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  by 
Christian  Ernest  Luthardt,  article 
on,  translated  by  C.  R.  Gregory, 
1 ;  distinction  between  the  aim 
and  the  occasion  of  the  Gospel  of 
John  important,  1  ;  the  Gospel  of 
John  not  meant  to  be  a  sup{)lement 
to  the  other  three  Gospels,  2 ;  it 
only  assumes  the  existence  of  the 
synoptical  Gospels,  3 ;  to  suppose 
it  to  have  been  thus  meant  as  a 
supplement  inconsistent  with  the 
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unity  of  the  Gospel,  3 ;  the  sup¬ 
posed  supplementation  claimed  to 
refer  merely  to  the  dogmatic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Gospel,  4  ;  hypothesis 
of  Liieke  and  Baumgarten-Crusins 
shown  to  be  untenable,  5 ;  the  need 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  supposed  to 
be  found  in  the  progress  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  8 ;  objections  to  this  view,  8 ; 
the  history  of  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  dilferent  from  that  as¬ 
signed  to  it  in  this  theory,  9 ;  no 
history  of  doctrine  indeed,  in  any 
proper  sense,  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  11 ;  one  doctrine  in  the  four 
Gospels,  though  in  four  diflerent 
forms,  13  ;  the  supposed  polemical 
or  apologetic  purpose  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  14 ;  objections  to  such  an 
Idea,  14 ;  such  a  purpose  cannot 
be  thought  to  be  united  with  a  suj)- 
plemental  purpose,  16  ;  the  Gospel 
not  apologetic,  1  7 ;  not  specially 
anti-Gnostic  or  anti-tibionite,  18; 
still  the  Gospel  in  sympathy  with 
the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  22 ; 
Baur’s  theory  of  the  traditional 
basis  of  the  Gospel,  23  ;  the  ruling 
idea  of  the  (iospel  brought  into 
union  with  the  history  of  Jesus,  23 ; 
its  essential  contents  consist  in  the 
movements  of  the  supposed  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Logos  to  the  world,  25; 
this  Gospel  supposed  by  Baur  to 
be  free  from  all  party  or  contro¬ 
versial  aims,  26  ;  Kdstlen’s  theory 
that  John’s  Gospel  presents  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  the  absolute  religion,  in 
opposition  to  Judaism  and  heath¬ 
enism,  28  ;  recapitulation  of  pre¬ 
ceding  discussions,  237  ;  design  of 
the  Gospel  to  describe  the  way  in 
which  Christ  formed  his  disciples 
to  a  true  belief,  238 ;  manner  in 
which  miracles  produce  belief,  238 ; 
the  word  of  Jesus  needful  to  make 
the  belief  certain,  241 ;  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  belief  thus  produced, 
242 ;  what  Christ  is  as  revealed  in 
the  flesh,  244  ;  belief  possible  on 
the  ground  of  Christ’s  own  testi¬ 
mony  to  himself,  245 ;  what  belief 
consists  in,  247;  the  Gospel  com¬ 
posed  not  for  the  writer,  but  for 
the  world,  248;  belief  in  Christ 
opposed  to  the  unbelief  of  the 


Jews,  249 ;  necessity  of  a  complete 
testimony  to  Christ,  251. 

Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in 
Connecticut,  noticed,  206. 

Reuchlin,  John,  the  Father  of  He¬ 
brew  Learning  in  the  Christian 
Church,  article  on,  by  Rev.  Selah 
Merrill,  573  ;  peculiar  character 
of  the  period  in  which  he  appeared, 
573;  his  struggle  to  master  the 
Hebrew  and  his  attainments,  574; 
the  thoroughness  of  his  scholarship, 
576 ;  his  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
church,  577;  his  general  culture, 
578;  persevering  labor,  578;  great 
demand  for  his  services,  578;  held 
in  great  respect  by  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  578. 

Revelation  and  Inspiration,  article 
on,  by  E.  1*.  Barrows,  D.I).,  305 ; 
■  the  quotations  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  their  relation  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  inspiration,  305 ;  the  free 
manner  of  these  quotations,  306  ; 
quotation  in  the  narrative  of  the 
convei'sion  of  the  eunuch,  307 ; 
other  illustrations,  308 ;  the  inward 
contents  of  these  quotations,  311  ; 
the  Old  Testament  oflen  quoted 
by  way  of  argument,  313;  as  proph¬ 
ecies  of  Christ  and  his  kingdom. 
313;  dilferent  classes  of  prophecies, 
313;  Christ  referred  to  under  the 
veil  of  types,  315;  Messianic  Psalms, 
317;  psalms  as  referred  to  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  321. 

Ryland’s,  Ur.  John,  Letters  to  Dr. 
Stephen  West,  178. 

S. 

Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Triumph 
of  Christ’s  Kingdom  distinguished 
from  Millenarianism,  The,  article, 
by  Samuel  Harris,  D.D.,  7  7 ;  points 
of  agreement  between  the  two,  77 ; 
the  millenarian  error,  77  ;  the 
scriptural  doctrine,  78;  the  liter¬ 
alism  of  the  Millenarians  a  false 
and  impossible  system  of  interpre¬ 
tation,  79;  the  extravagant  con¬ 
clusions  deduced  from  this  system, 
80 ;  this  system  cannot  be  precisely 
and  deGnitely  stated,  81;  Mille- 
nariani.sm  inconsistent  with  the 
Bible  in  various  respects,  83 ;  the 
second  advent  of  Christ  at  the 
completion  and  not  the  beginning 
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of  his  kinrrdom  on  earth,  83  ;  Mil- 
lenariaiiisiu  inconsistent  with  the 
Bible  as  to  tlie  events  accompany¬ 
ing  the  second  a<lvent,  84  ;  allusion 
to  Kev.  XX.,  as  teaching  a  preinil- 
lennial  coming,  85 ;  Millcnavianism 
inconsistent  with  the  scriptures  as 
to  the  nature  and  growth  of  Clirist’s 
kingdom,  87  ;  Clirist  at  his  first 
ccming  began  his  mediatorial 
reign,  87 ;  emphasis  laid  on  the 
humiliation  and  death  of  Christ, 
88 ;  Christ’s  kingdom  not  of  this 
world,  88  ;  its  triumph  dependent 
on  human  agency,  8!) ;  dependent 
on  truth  and  love,  not  on  Ibiate,  81) ; 
Christ’s  kingdom,  according  to 
Millenarianism,  not  a  realization 
of  the  highest  ideal  of  Cliristianity, 
90 ;  no  vindication  of  God’s  ways 
to  man  given  in  Millenarianism, 
91 ;  its  practical  influence  evil,  92. 

Sin  and  Suffering  in  the  Univei’se, 
as  related  to  the  Power,  Wisdom, 
and  Love  of  God,  arliele  on,  by 
Henry  Cowles,  l).l).,  729, 

Steward’s,  George,  Tim  Argument 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  no¬ 
ticed,  587. 

Strauss’s  Superficiality,  article  on, 
by  Joseph  Cook.  M.A.,  3G7. 

St.  Elizabeth,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
John  P.  Lacroix.  209  ;  Protestants 
apt  to  be  unjust  to  examples  of 
piety  in  the  past,  209;  these  ex¬ 
amples  should  be  judged  of  not  by 
the  standard  of  our  times,  but  of 
the  times  in  which  they  existed. 
210;  lime  in  which  St.  Elizabeth 
lived,  211;  the  scene  of  her  ac¬ 
tivity,  212;  sources  from  which 
the  account  of  her  life  is  drawn, 
212;  Duke  Hernmnn  of  Saxony, 
214;  myth  of  Klingsohr,  214;  St. 
Elizabeth  brought  from  Hungary, 
215;  her  early  childhood,  210; 
circumstances  that  develope<l  in 
her  a  strong  religious  tendomw, 
217;  her  love  for  the  Prince  Lewis, 
218:  her  marriage,  219 ;  her  beauty, 
220  ;  her  conscientiousness,  221  ; 
her  obedience  to  her  confessor,221 ; 
her  belief  that  she  had  mysterious 
communion  with  the  invisible 
■world,  222 ;  founds  a  hospital  at 
Wartburg,  223;  death  of  Lewis, 


224;  driven  from  home  by  her 
husband’s  successor,  225  ;  her 
troubled  life,  226;  funeral  of  her 
husband,  227  ;  reconciliation  with 
Duke  Henry,  228;  her  complete 
dependence  on  her  confessor  Con¬ 
rad,  228  ;  his  character,  229 ;  her 
resilience  in  Marburg,  230;  her 
mistakes,  232 ;  her  death,  233 ; 
her  canonization,  235  ;  church  of 
St.  Elizabeth  at  Marbui’g,  236. 

St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory  ami  the  In- 
lerno  of  Dante,  article  on,  by 
Frederic  Vinton,  275. 

Structure  of  a  Sermon:  the  Text, 
article  on,  by  Prof  Edwards  A. 
Park,  534  ;  the  words  “  sermon,” 
“preach,”  “text,”  defined,  534; 
atlvantages  of  preaching  from 
texts,  535  ;  objections  to  the  use  of 
texts,  542  ;  Christ  and  the  apostles 
often  preached  without  texts,  547; 
diil'erent  methods  of  selecting  texts, 
547  ;  some  preachers  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  the  rules  of  texts  laid  down 
by  the  authorities  of  their  church, 
547  ;  some  choose  their  texts  with¬ 
out  ri'gard  to  a  ny  prescribed  formu¬ 
lary,  548:  the  text  may  be  chosen 
before  the  theme,  and  thus  the 
sermon  be  made  the  more  biblical, 
549  :  it  will  be  made  the  more 
logical,  551  ;  advantages  of  vary¬ 
ing  the  method,  552  ;  fitnesses  of 
passages  tor  texts  of  sermons,  553 ; 
those  which  involve  a  moral  prin¬ 
ciple,  553 ;  Ueinhard’s  texts,  554 ; 
those  passages  best  fitted  for  texts 
wiiich  most  aptly  represent  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible,  555  ;  a  passage 
tliat  has  a  divine  authority  is 
fitted  fora  text,  557  ;  may  a  text 
be  taken  from  the  words  of  an  un¬ 
inspired  person?  558;  not  as  it' 
they  had  divine  authority,  558; 
they  may  be  used  to  illustrate 
truth.  558 ;  their  title  to  our  regard 
should  always  be  frankly  stated, 
560 ;  may  a  minister  jireach  on  a 
text  believed  by  him  not  to  belong 
to  the  canon?  561  ;  should  a 
minister  always  cite  his  text  as  it 
stands  in  our  common  translation  ? 
562 ;  he  should  not  misrepresent 
the  English  Bible,  562 ; ,  should 
not  cite  the  text  unless  it  means 
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really  what  it  does  apparently, 
563;  quotations  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  from  the  Septua^int,  564  ; 
a  passage  tit  to  be  used  tor  a  text 
which  reters,  as  it  stands  in  the 
Bible,  to  the  same  object  to  wliich 
it  does  in  the  sermon,  565 ;  a  text 
thus  used  makes  the  sermon  solid 
and  authoritative,  566  ;  an  ac¬ 
commodated  text  may  have  a 
marked  fitness  of  one  kind  for  a 
text,  but  be  deficient  in  another, 
566 ;  rules  to  be  observed  in  the 
accommodation  of  texts,  568 ;  it 
should  be  practised  in  a  rational 
and  manly  way,  568;  the  principle 
characterlziniif  the  passasieasorijj;- 
inally  spoken  should  be  involved, 
568 ;  instances  of  accommodated 
texts,  560;  the  intention  of  ac- 
commodatiiijT  a  text  to  be  avowed, 
570;  completeness  <:;ives  to  a  pas¬ 
sage  a  fitness  to  be  used  as  a  text, 
571  ;  a  text  especially  felicitous,  if 
all  its  sujji^estions  be  noticed  by 
the  jireacher,  571  ;  felicitous  if  it 
be  comjilete  in  its  grammatical 
construction,  and  express  the  idea, 
though  not  the  complete  idea,  of 
the  sacred  jienman,  571;  not  fe¬ 
licitous  if  by  fiilling  to  form  a 
complole  senfouce  it  become  un¬ 
dignified,  572.  The  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  a  passage  to  the  subject 
and  the  occasion  of  a  sermon  makes 
it  fit  for  a  text,  697;  appro¬ 
priateness  to  the  theme  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  697;  to  the  minister  himself, 
700 ;  to  the  hearers,  703 ;  to  tiie  oc¬ 
casion, 706;  passages  which  excite 
an  expectation  of  excellence  in  the 
discussion  may  or  may  not  be  fit 
for  texts,  707  ;  the  more  promising 
the  text,  the  njore  certain  should 
the  minister  be  of  his  ability  to  use 
it,  709;  passages  which  associate 
themselves  with  some  interesting 
truth,  lit  for  texts,  709 ;  texts  which 
are  plain  in  themselves,  capable  of 
making  an  abiding  Impression,  710; 
an  obscure  text  may  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  Bible  as  a  whole, 
711;  brief  texts  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  longer  ones,  712;  fresh 
and  novel  passages,  714 ;  texts  sug¬ 
gesting  ludicrous  associations,  714; 


passages  introducing  an  attractive 
variety,  fit  for  texts,?  1 5  ;  the  phra¬ 
seology  may  lead  the  mind  to  a 
peculiar  train  of  thought,  715  ;  a 
text  may  consist  of  mutually  illus¬ 
trative  scriptures,  717  ;  may  con¬ 
sist  of  scriptures  apj)arently  incon¬ 
sistent  with  each  otlier,  71 7  ;  a  text 
may  be  chosen  for  its  merely  in¬ 
direct  references,  718;  passages 
that  suddenly  suggest  themselves 
at  the  time  of  writing,  fit  lor  texts, 
720 ;  methods  of  announcing  the 
text,  724 ;  a  veiy  formal  manner, 
724  ;  a  manner  more  abruj)t,  725  ; 
an  easy  and  natural  maimer,  728. 

T. 

Taine’s  English  Literature,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  .John  Bascom,  628 ; 
excellence  of  its  style,  628 ;  its 
wise  selection  of  tojiics,  629  ;  the 
position  assigned  in  it  to  moral 
forces,  629 ;  Taine  understands 
neither  the  origin  nor  the  nature 
of  the  ethical  sentiment  nor  its 
relation  to  art,  630 ;  cpiotations 
showing  the  truth  of  this,  630; 
way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Saxons  and  their  English  homes, 
631  ;  the  ethical  sentiment  the 
pervasive  one,  633 ;  a  wrong  ap- 
])rebension  of  the  nature  of  moral¬ 
ity,  634  ;  morality,  Avith  Taine,  a 
derived  art  secondary  to  nature, 
636  ;  the  true  nature  of  morality, 
637 ;  contrast  betAveen  the  French 
and  the  English,  640;  statement 
of  Taine’s  theory  of  morality,  640 i 
the  ethical  intuition  in  a  true  phi¬ 
losophy  a  primary  power  of  mind, 
and  should  have  a  jirimary  place, 
641  ;  morality  a  fundamental  and 
pervasive  part,  643 ;  the  relation 
of  morality  to  art,  6  44;  Taine 
cannot  find  fault  with  the  English 
novel,  644 ;  critics  cannot  agree 
in  their  conclusions  who  do  not 
start  from  the  same  principles, 
646  ;  the  English  deserve  the 
criticism  they  have  received,  647. 

Taylor’s,  Isaac,  Words  and  Places, 
noticed,  585. 

Temptation  no  Excuse  for  Trans¬ 
gression,  article  on,  by  L.  P.  Hic- 
kok,  D.D.,  648;  meaning  of  the 
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word  “  temptation,”  648 ;  opening 
an  opportunity  for  virtuous  action, 
648 ;  the  question,  does  temptation 
excuse  evil,  651 ;  God  does  not 
tempt  men  to  evil,  651 ;  special 
divine  influence  is  for  holiness,  and 
not  for  sin,  658 ;  the  process  of  suc¬ 
cessful  temptation  precludes  all  ex¬ 
cuse  for  transgression,  651) ;  the 
tempter  can  do  his  work  only  by 
application  of  seducing  motives, 
660;  the  tempted  must  act.  in  vol¬ 
untary  execution  of  the  tempter’s 
design  in  order  to  his  transgres¬ 
sion,  662 ;  temptation  repelled  ele¬ 
vates  character  and  confirms  integ¬ 
rity,  664 ;  special  divine  strength 
ofl'ered  to  the  tempted,  666 ;  the 
transgressor  has  nothing  to  do  with 
excuses,  668;  how  shall  tlie  tempted 
transgressor  be  treated?  669  ;  how 
shall  the  tempter  be  treated?  670. 

Thomson,  W.M.,D.D., article  by,  95. 

Thompson,  J.  P.,  D.  D.,  article  by,  775. 

Tulloch’s,  J.,  D.D.,  Rational  Theol¬ 
ogy  and  Christian  Philosophy  in 
England  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  noticed,  581. 

Tyler,  A.  W.,  A.M.,  article  by,  128, 
482. 

u. 

Unconscious  Greek  Prophecy,  article 
on,  by  Francis  Wharton,  LL.D., 

144  ;  argument  of  Baumstark’s 
christliche  Apologetik,  144;  Greek 
culture  does  not  satisfy  man’s  re¬ 
ligious  need,  145 ;  the  office  of 
Greece  the  discipline  of  the  mind, 

145  ;  qualities  which  fitted  the 
Greek  for  this  work  of  mental 
training,  the  national  flexibility 
and  quickness,  147;  contrast  be¬ 
tween  Greek  and  Roman  literature, 
148 ;  the  Roman  literature  nation¬ 
al,  the  Greek  for  the  whole  world, 
148 ;  wonderful  catholicity  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  Greek,  150 ;  in  the 
Greek  tragic  poets,  151;  psychol¬ 
ogy  as  cultivated  among  the  Greeks 
153 ;  logic,  154 ;  the  subject  of 
miracles  as  treated  by  Greek 
•writers,  155  ;  Grecian  ethical  phi¬ 
losophy  begat  a  mental  longing 
which  truUi  only  could  satisfy,  157; 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  157  ;  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  158;  the  Stoic 


philosophy  in  reference  to  divine 
power,  159 ;  the  Stoic’s  idea  of 
virtue,  161 ;  the  Epicurean  phi¬ 
losophy,  162 ;  state  of  pre-Christian 
world  as  the  birth  of  Christ  drew 
near,  1 63 ;  truths  wdiich  were  recon¬ 
ciled  to  each  other  in  Christ,  163. 

V. 

Vinton,  Frederic,  article  by,  275. 

W. 

Walker’s,  James,  D.D.,  Theology  and 
Theologians  of  Scotland,  noticed, 
579. 

Wells,  Prof.  J.  E.,  article  by,  593. 

West,  Dr.  Stephen,  Letters  from  Dr. 
Ryland  to,  178. 

Wharton,  Prof.  Francis,  article  by, 
144. 

Whichcote’s  Aphorisms,  article  on, 
384  ;  account  of  the  author’s  life, 
385 ;  his  character,  (juoted  from 
Tulloch,  386  ;  .aphorisms  i)n  the 
theory  of  the  Avill,  388  ;  on  real  as 
distinct  from  formal  freedom,  389 ; 
on  the  human  constitution  as  such, 
389  ;  Whichcote’s  ethical  opinions, 
390 ;  his  high  regard  for  human 
reason  and  human  nature,  391 ; 
the  character  as  distinct  from  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  392 ;  unity 
and  toleration  in  the  church,  393 ; 
the  chief  end  of  man,  764  ;  the 
moral  and  the  positive  in  religion, 
764  ;  the  Bible,  765;  the  punisment 
of  sinners,  766 ;  principles  involved 
in  the  atonement  of  Christ,  767; 
pardon  of  sin,  768  ;  Tuckney’s  let¬ 
ters  to  Whichcote,  769;  substantial 
agreement  of  good  men  in  docti’ine, 
770;  was  Whichcote  misled  by  the 
schoolmen  and  the  Arminians?  771; 
did  Whichcote  say  too  much  of 
man’s  noble  qualities  and  too  little 
of  the  grace  of  God  ?  772  ;  Which¬ 
cote’s  belief  in  the  vicarious  atone¬ 
ment,  774  ;  the  Westminster  As¬ 
sembly’s  Catechism,  774. 

Whitney’s,  Prof.  W.  D.,  Oriental  and 
Linguistic  Studies,  noticed,  193. 

Whittier’s,  J.  G.,  The  I’ennsylvania 
Pilgrim  and  other  Poems,  noticed, 
591. 

AVilliams’s,  Aaron,  D.D.,  Woman  in 
the  Bible,  noticed,  588. 

Wuttke’s,  Dr.  A.,  Christian  Ethics, 
noticed,  396. 


